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VAN AMRINGE DINNER SUPPLEMENT 


FOREWORD 


ELIEVING that the many thousands of Columbia’s graduates 
who were unable to attend the dinner given to Dean John 
Howard Van Amringe of Columbia College on the anniversary of 
his birthday and to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his teaching 
in Columbia, would be interested to know what happened on the 
night of April 3, 1909, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, when more than four hundred graduates of the university 
were present to join in honoring the dean, the committee in charge 
of the dinner have thought it advisable to issue a special supple- 
ment to the QUARTERLY containing a full account of the proceedings. 
The dinner was proposed and carried to its most successful con- 
clusion by a committee appointed from the Society of the Early 
Eighties, an organization composed of the first five classes of the 
eighties of the then Columbia College, and while the original inten- 
tion was to confine the guests to the members of the Society, the 
demand from other alumni was so great, it was decided to throw 
open the dinner to all who had at any time been pupils of the dean. 
Some four thousand invitations were sent out, but through 
carelessness on the part of the addressing agency which was em- 
ployed, and because of the neglect on the part of many of the 
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alumni to send to the Council changes of address, more than one 
tenth of the circulars did not reach their intended destination. 
The committee had no way of knowing what names were included 
in the more than four hundred which were omitted by the agency, 
so it was impossible to remedy the evil, and thus it came about that 
the committee had many complaints after the dinner from gradu- 
ates who said they would have been present had they known of the 
celebration. It is hoped by the committee that this will explain to 
all who should have received and did not get invitations. 

In spite of this it is admitted by all that the gathering was the 
most representative ever brought together to celebrate the glories 
of the University. All of the classes from 1860 to 1908 were rep- 
resented, and in addition there were two from ’56, one from ’58, and 
three from ’59. The Dean’s class, ’60, was represented by George 
Waddington and Edmund A. Hurry. Of the older classes, the 
largest number came from ’74, no less than sixteen of that year 
being present. The Early Eighties, as was natural, had the largest 
representation, 131 out of the 180 members being seated. 

Many novel features were adopted for the dinner, chief among 
which was the menu, which was in the form of a diploma in blue 
and white, with the autographed portrait of the Dean in the center, 
beautifully printed and embossed in blue and gold. A special 
diploma had been provided for the guest of the evening, which 
consisted of a parchment scroll with an illuminated inscription, 
to which every man present signed his name. The large banquet 
hall was entirely decorated in blue and white, and in front of every 
guest was a small Columbia flag, while at the back of the speakers’ 
table was the portrait of the Dean, flanked by the King’s crown 
and the seal flags of the University. In addition the committee 
had prepared a special song-book made up of songs, old and new, 
some having been especially orchestrated for the occasion. 

After all the diners, with the exception of those to be seated 
at the speakers’ table, had found their places, the procession of 
guests was started. Georges Renault, ’83, marshal of the dinner, 
led the way into the banquet hall followed by two heralds in cap 
and gown, with coach-horns, playing “Do you ken Van Am.” 
Hanging from the horns were small blue silk banners with gold 
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fringe around them, with the inscription “ Early Eighties” on one 
side and “‘ Columbia College” on the other. Then came the Dean, 
escorted by Charles Pike Sawyer, ’81, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, followed by the president of the University, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, ’82, escorted by James Duane Livingston, president of 
the Society of the Early Eighties and toastmaster of the evening. 
The other graduates of the University and the members of the 
Dean’s class followed, escorted by the other members of the Dinner 
Committee. The diners were seated by classes at round tables, with 
the exception of the Early Eighties, who occupied two long tables in 
the middle of the banquet room, this arrangement being necessary 
for concerted leading in the singing. As the dinner was for the 
pupils of the Dean and was intended to be a gathering of his boys, 
no one was designated by his degree, classes only appearing 
against names. 

In the middle of the dinner the Early Eighties fife and drum 
corps, which accompanies the Society at all of its many gatherings, 
marched into the room preceded by the big banner of the society, 
carried by Oliver King Hand, ’83, and Charles Allen Reed, ’84, 
and the 132 members of the society rose and sang their anthem. 
The song-books were then distributed, and the Early Eighties Glee 
Club, accompanied by Lander’s full orchestra, and led by Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., ’98U, who had rehearsed the club, sang at intervals 
during the dinner. 

Grace was said by William Montague Geer, ’69, vicar of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, and the speakers of the evening 
were in order: Charles Pike Sawyer, ’81; James Duane Living- 
ston, ’80; Nicholas Murray Butler, 82; John Kendrick Bangs, ’83; 
Professor Charles F. Chandler; Seth Low, ’70; Herbert Living- 
ston Satterlee, 83, and John Howard Van Anmrringe, ’60. After 
the Dean had concluded, Julien T. Davies rose and after a few re- 
marks upon the alumni representation in the board of trustees and 
the guest of the evening, Ralph E. Mayer, ’79, and E. Stauffen, 
Jr., ’04, secretaries of the alumni associations of the schools of 
science and of the college, respectively, placed upon the table the 
massive silver loving cup given by the alumni associations, which 
was presented to the Dean by Mr. Davies. 
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SPEECH OF CHARLES PIKE SAWYER, ’81 


OUR dinner committee having considered it necessary for its 
chairman to open the proceedings, I will have to ask you to 
bear with me for a few minutes. I confess that I might possibly 
feel a little more at ease had I been called up here by “ Van Am,” 
with the blackboard behind me and the chalk at hand, to demon- 
strate a proposition, and then again I might not. It is more than 
likely that I should be in the position I was in many years ago 
when I was called up before Billy Pistor to draw that pump to 
pass off a condition. After several futile attempts on as many oc- 
casions Billy said: ‘‘ Mr. Sawyer, you might be able to draw a cork, 
but you never could draw that pump.” Do you remember that 
pump? Without these first aids to the injured, however, I will 
have to proceed as best I can. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you the object of this splendid 
gathering of Columbia men. Here he sits. The best beloved of 
all Columbia’s many thousand sons. The most popular college 
professor in the world. And a professor of mathematics at that— 
and of the ablative, too. There must be a strong personality 
behind all this or he would be one of the worst hated of all the 
many professors up on Morningside. ‘‘ He flunked me, but I love 
him,” said one of my classmates the other day, ‘and I want to be 
there.” He is here. Dear old “ Van Am,” God bless him. We 
all love him. 

Let me tell you how all this came about. On that beautiful 
morning in late spring three years ago when the class of ’81 came 
back to the University twenty-five years after it had been graduated, 
grumbling a little because Lafayette Post had been so extravagant, 
it presented to the University the mate to that flagstaff on which 
the American flag is flown every day, in order that there might be 
a place to float Columbia’s flag. They had hoisted the Blue and 
White and were standing grouped around the staff to have their 
pictures taken. And Jim was there too, the sole representative 
of ’8o. 

He was fairly green with envy. His class had not thought of 
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that splendid idea and had allowed ’81 to start those quarter cen- 
tennial celebrations which have been growing with each succeed- 
ing year, and will continue to grow until they are the most impor- 
tant feature of Commencement day. There he stood beside the 
photographer, making remarks, personal and otherwise, in his own 
inimitable way, doing his very best to spoil the picture. But ’81 
stood firm. Firm as its flagstaff—all but one. Steve Williams. 
He could not stand the strain and will go down to posterity as the 
only two-headed college boy. 

When all was over Jim left Morningside with tears in his eyes, 
but not to rest. No sleep thereafter for his weary brain. Night 
after night, tormented by the pangs of jealousy, he tossed upon his 
sleepless couch, with that flagpole of ’81 hanging over his head like 
the sword of Damocles. One night while tossing upon that couch, 
vainly wooing the Goddess Sleep, a brilliant idea struck him. Why 
not band together in one compact body the first five classes of the 
eighties, to be ready at all times to root for Columbia. To be 
always ready to celebrate her glories. It was a heavenly idea. 
Jim slept. 

The next day he gathered together a number of kindred spirits 
and the Early Eighties were born. That was a little more than a 
year ago and that handful has grown to—this. A few weeks ago 
the society discovered that April 3 was the anniversary of “Van 
Am’s” birthday, which one it was they knew not and cared little. 
They knew that he was as young as the youngest of us and they 
hoped and expected that he always would be. They wanted to 
celebrate the natal day of their only honorary member, and, helped 
by his other pupils, they think they have. 

So you see that this great gathering of Columbia’s sons is really 
the result of Jim’s splendid jealousy. A few words more and I 
will leave you to the tender mercies of the president of the Early 
Eighties—James Duane Livingston. 


“Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise! 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar, we’re twenty tonight! 
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We're twenty! We’re twenty! Who says we are more? 

He’s tipsy,—young jackanapes !—show him the door !— 
‘Gray temples at twenty ?’—yes, white, if we please; 

Where the snow flakes fall thickest there’s nothing can freeze! 


Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mistake! 

Look close,—you will not see a sign of a flake! 

We want some new garlands for those we have shed,— 
And these are white roses in place of the red! 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old;— 

This boy we call ‘Doctor,’ and that we call ‘ Judge’ ;— 
It’s a neat little fiction,—of course its all fudge. 


Yes, we're boys,—always playing with tongue or with pen,— 
And I sometimes have asked,—shall we ever be men? 

Shall we always be youthful and laughing and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its Winter, the dews of its May! 
And when we are done with our life lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, the Boys.” 


Boys—Jim. 
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SPEECH OF JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, ’80 


Fellow Alumni: 


I feel some hesitancy tonight in accepting the position of toast- 
master and presiding over this representative body of Columbia 
graduates. However, as a true Columbia man, I accept the duty 
assigned to me but will ask your cooperation and support. We 
are assembled here tonight for two purposes. First, to express our 
love and affection for alma mater and to express our love, respect 
and affection for John Howard Van Amringe. 

Columbia and Van Am, these two are inseparably joined to- 
night in the minds of all Columbia men. Search creation around 
and where can we find such an interesting combination as this? 
Had I the eloquence of Demosthenes or Cicero, had I the facility 
of expression of Pascal or Addison, even then I should fail to 
express properly the sympathetic feeling that all Columbia men 
have for Van Amringe. 

Doubtless many of you when you received your invitation for 
this dinner wondered why the Society of the Early Eighties should 
have undertaken this function and who are the Early Eighties any- 
way. Therefore, I may be pardoned if I digress for a moment 
and tell you something about this organization, and what we are 
trying to do. 

We recognized that our classes were decreasing in numbers and 
we believed that a consolidation of the classes graduating in the 
years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884 into one organization 
would be more helpful and could accomplish more for the College 
and the University than the single units. Therefore we consoli- 
dated, and since our organization in December, 1907, we have tried 
in every way to cooperate with the College and the University. 
Since our organization we have increased our membership from 
ninety to one hundred and eighty and at the same time have brought 
into the Columbia University Club about twenty-five new members, 
and our dinners and meetings have been attended by from thirty 
to fifty per cent. of our membership. Starting with a paper 
organization of about ninety men, we have been active in bring- 
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ing our members back to the graduate reunions and the under- 
graduate activities. We have supported with our presence and our 
purses both the graduate reunions and the undergraduate activities, 
and when I tell you that this is the eighth dinner or meeting that 
we have held in less than sixteen months, you will realize that we 
are a live-wire organization for the perpetuation of Columbia spirit 
and the support of Columbia institutions. 

When the chairman of this dinner committee discovered the 
date of the Dean’s birthday, he suggested that the Early Eighties 
should give a dinner to Van Amringe. This received the approval 
of the officers and executive committee and the Dean accepted our 
invitation. As soon as it became known that this dinner was to be 
given, influences were brought to bear upon us to have it thrown 
open to all of the former students of John Howard Van Amringe. 
We were tempted and we yielded, and so it happens that this So- 
ciety, restricted by its constitution to those students who graduated 
in the years 1880 to 1884 from the school of arts and the school of 
mines of Columbia College, undertook the management of this 
dinner. It was fitting that an association limited to the school of 
arts and the school of mines, and therefore comprised only of for- 
mer students of Van Amringe, should invite his other students 
to join in these festivities. 

We desire to acknowledge at this time the cooperation and 
loyal support of the alumni associations of the College and the 
schools of science and to thank them for the very great assistance 
which they have given to this dinner. This association is a purely 
altruistic organization having no axes to grind, serving no personal 
ambitions but actuated solely by a desire to be of use to Columbia 
College and Columbia University, and the officers of the Univer- 
sity have recognized our efforts and generously supported our 
plans, and tonight we have as a result of this cooperation an attend- 
ance of more than four hundred and there are present from these 
five classes of the Early Eighties more than one hundred and thirty 
members, exceeding in numbers the attendance from any ten classes 
prior to 1880, or since 1884. 

Why is it that the alumni of Columbia cannot have an annual 
dinner? Why is it that the graduates of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
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ton, Pennsylvania and other colleges have an annual dinner in 
New York and Columbia does not? I am told that Governor 
Hughes at the dinner of the Ohio Society said that he had attended 
dinners of the Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and other State socie- 
ties but that he has yet to attend a dinner in New York of New 
Yorkers, and we find that dinners are being held annually in other 
cities of Columbia men, but in New York we have not been fortu- 
nate in having these dinners every year and I would suggest that 
this dinner be the forerunner of many in the years to come. 

In this day and generation all universities and colleges are 
active in their efforts to retain the interest of their graduates and 
to have them come back to the scene of their undergraduate activ- 
ity. We have succeeded in bringing back to the College and to 
the University at Commencement Day and on Alumni Day many 
graduates who had not been back for many years. Many of our 
members have sent and are sending their sons to Columbia. Con- 
sidering the results, therefore, I believe that this is an ideal method 
of organization for the support of Columbia and a fine way to 
show our love and loyalty for alma mater. So much for the 
Early Eighties. 

As a general proposition most institutions of learning have 
remained in the same places where they were established. Con- 
sequently when the graduates return on Commencement day or at 
other times, there are many familiar places to revisit and a flood 
of recollections comes back to the old graduate as he thinks of old 
scenes and meets the old friends. Not so with Columbia. The 
majority of those present tonight are thinking of the old College 
in forty-ninth street with its restricted campus, its buildings un- 
noted for their architectural beauty, but its professors noted for 
their educational ability. 

There was there the intimate personal touch in the relation 
between the faculty and students that is in no way found in the 
greater University. The course required of all students in the 
freshman and sophomore classes and the limited electives in the 
junior and senior classes made it possible for a closer and broader 
intimacy among students than is the case today, and there are some 
laymen unversed in the scheme of higher education who have the 
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temerity to doubt whether generally speaking the old course was 
not preferable to the present scheme and whether what we have 
gained compensates us for what we have lost, but, gentlemen, 
while we can no longer revisit the scenes of our young manhood 
in forty-ninth street, we can at least go up to the new Columbia 
University. 

Let us understand the situation. Let us not waste our time in 
lamenting over the past, but take pride in the present and look 
forward with hope to the future. The older order changeth and 
the new creepeth on apace. If we are to remain loyal graduates 
of Columbia, it is our duty to familiarize ourselves with the work- 
ings of that great University on Morningside Heights. 

Since its establishment there, Columbia has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds until today it is greater in numbers than any 
university in these United States. I dare say that its school of 
arts today contains more students than were included in the school 
of arts and the school of mines thirty years ago and its school of 
applied science during the last year increased sixteen per cent., or 
more than twice as much as any other scientific school in this 
country. 

No one can visit these buildings of great architectural beauty 
and fail to be impressed with what has been done and is being 
done for Columbia. So I appeal to you, gentlemen, to get ac- 
quainted with the new order and tenderly remember, but without 
regret, the old life of the old College. If you do this I am sure 
that your sons will go to Columbia and thus maintain the standard 
of character and scholarship that has always distinguished Co- 
lumbia men. 

And now, gentlemen, it is my great pleasure to present to you 
the man who is the directing spirit of the educational advancement 
of Columbia University, who has made Columbia’s name known 
in the capitals of Europe, in the educational centers of England, 
Germany, France and Scandinavia, and who is here tonight to re- 
spond to the toast of “ The day we celebrate.” 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Nicholas Murray 
Butler, member of the Society of the Early Eighties and President 
of Columbia University. 
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REMARKS OF PRESIDENT BUTLER* 


HIS is certainly a blue letter night. This year has been dis- 
tinguished for many and important celebrations. We have 
observed the anniversaries of the birth of Milton and Lincoln, of 
Poe and Darwin; but now we are getting down to real business. 
We have to depend upon circumstantial evidence in estimating their 
value to civilization. In celebrating the anniversary of “ Van 
Am,” we are dealing with evidence that is not circumstantial, but 
such that “he who runs may read.” 
President Butler closed his remarks by paraphrasing the well- 
known lines of Eugene Field, as follows: 


God bless you, dear Van Amringe! May you live a thousand years, 
To sort of keep things pleasant in this vale of human tears; 

And may I live a thousand, too, a thousand less a day, 

For I should not like to be on earth, to hear you’d passed away. 


* Unfortunately President Butler’s speech was not reported, and we are 
therefore unable to reproduce more than his opening and closing remarks. 
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POEM OF JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, ’83 


VAN AM! 


Awake, O Muse, there’s work for you and me. 
The Early Eighties sound their C. Q. D. 

For Poesie, 
And for a theme they offer us tonight, 
No merely mundane thing, nor topic trite, 
But ask us that we sound with all our art 
Fit honor to a great and noble heart. 
You know him well, O Muse, for in thy ken 
Hath come full knowledge of all godlike men. 
A friend of Zeus and all th’ Olympian crew, 
Beloved Van Am can’t be unknown to you— 
Yet if he be less known than Father Zeus is 
The fault’s not his, but yours, Queen of the Muses. 


Whence cometh this great soul we celebrate? 

What time can claim him part of her estate? 

What clime or age can say, and say with truth, 
We knew his youth, 

And on the winds his banners first unfurled 
To bless the world? 


We search in vain the archives of the earth 

To find the record of our hero’s birth, 

And this the reason is, ’tis plainly seen, 

The man we sing tonight hath always been! 

Full armored from the brow of Time he sprang. 

When all was void the void his praises sang— 
Thus is he sure of Immortality, 

Since what hath always been must ever be. 

Yet though no single birthday he can claim, 

His pseudonym’s not always been the same. 

In various disguises hath he walked the earth, 

In every one of them a man of wondrous worth— 

The friend of Truth, the Enemy to Sham, 

His motto’s not “I Was,” or “ Will Be,” but “I Am!” 

And so Van Am, the man from “ Amness” sprung, 

Back in the ages when the Universe was young. 


Let’s scrutinize the Ams from first to last 
And see what magic spell the name hath cast 
Upon the world. 

The first we find 
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Was chosen Father to all Human-kind. 
Ad-Am he was in those glad days 
When he with Mother Eve trod Eden’s ways, 
And free from care and fashionable strife 
Lived mighty well the plain and simple life. 
*Twas here he learned, so I have understood, 
The kindly arts of gracious Fatherhood, 
The which he still possesses, so that we 
In need of help that’s truly Fatherly 
Have never found him wanting in the grace 
And kindliness that lights a Father’s face; 
And best of all when need was in his plan 
He hesitated not to be a human man, 
And from that day when he the apple ate, 
And chose instead of ease and soft estate 
To make himself indeed like unto us, 
To this which we are making glorious, 
He’s been an honored and beloved trustee 

Of rich humanity. 


Then came Methusel-Am, most ven’rable of all 

The Patriarchs of old, or large or small, 

In whose great span of years Experience 
Bred Sapience, 

And in the wisdom ripe which he exudes 

We note the influence of those solitudes 

In which he walked in favor of the Throne 

More years than any other since hath known. 


Next on the Ark, ’mid all the rush and jam, 
Were Shem, and Japhet, and again Van Ham— 
Most human still of that archaic crew, 

And in this guise the world first humor knew— 
The same that as we watch him sitting nigh 

We note still twinkling in his kindly eye. 

Although his laughter then brought him disgrace— 
They say he laughed till black became his face— 
For man’s forgiveness he’s no need to strive 

Who in the time of stress keeps merriment alive. 


We later find him as Van Abraham— 

A spirit pious, beautiful and calm. 

Again a sort of Father to his race 

With bosom large enough to find a place 

For any one or all who longed for rest; 

A sure retreat for troubled and distressed: 

A place of bliss where all mankind might dwell; 
A sort of always-open, human, Mills Hotel. 
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To look upon it now you scarce would guess 

It held such ultra-vast commodiousness, 

But when you think a bit you see just how it is— 
His bosom must be vast to hold that heart of his! 


The next—I am not sure it was the same— 
But Bala-Am came, 

And as we know was talked to by an ass. 

Well, years ago it often came to pass 

We men of Early Eighties talked to him 
When we'd the whim, 

And maybe here it was that he did learn 

With patience great to listen, not to spurn 
The words of humbler folk, 

As Balaam did when first his jackass spoke; 

And from that olden-time mistake, 

Which some of us believe a Nature-Fake, 

Learned that an ass who can do naught but bray 

May sometimes have a worthy word to say— 

At any rate we find in him today 

A gracious courtesy to flimsy human stuff 

That Balaam might have had had he but known enough. 


And later on a rival to old Homer 
Came good old Omar, 
Of all the many Ams to date 
As any good and truly great, 
Who verses wrote about a certain bough, 

A jug specific, and an unknown Thou— 
Khay-Am his name, who from his lyre did sound 
Philosophy profound; 

With graceful wit begemmed his lofty strains, 
And eased the world of all its cares and pains. 
Here goodly fellowship came in the recipe 

That helped to make the character we see, 

By no means of his attributes the least 

To make him welcome hero of our feast. 

For us, I vow the chances are not slim; 

We'd be content with jug and bough and him— 
Indeed so packed is he with spirits, and so snug, 
With him at hand we’d never miss the jug! 


And so the record runs the ages through. 

Where men were strong, all human and all true, 
In every age 

We find the traces of his spirit sage— 

In Kingly folk, in sturdy peasantry, 

Where strength and kindness mix with courtesy, 
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And tenderness, 
And helpfulness, 
And wisdom ripe and joyousness, 
Together join to make full-statured man, 
Since Time began! 
What honor then to us when at this hour 
We hail with overflowing hearts this perfect flower 
Of fine humanity. 
And sweet Van Amity, 
That sheds such fragrance rare 
On the Van Ambient air. 
Who like to Washington the Van 
American 
Builds for his race a glorious tradition 
Of noblest Van Ambition, 
To serve his fellows well and win renown. 
By carrying the cross all thoughtless of the crown, 
Save that which wrought by seraph hands above 


Doth sparkle with the gems of perfect trust and love! 


Who when I came a Freshman meek, 

A sort of sciolistic Greek, 

Was first a pleasant word to speak? 
Van Am! 


Who when I couldn’t tell him why 

X equalled Z plus minus Y, 

Raged—with a twinkle in his eye? 
Van Am! 


Who flunked me ever with a face 

So genial I ne’er felt disgrace, 

But rather that I owned the place? 
Van Am! 


Who had an eye so keen we guessed 
He even saw the crib suppressed 
Inside the lining of our vest? 

Van Am! 


Who never in this world of sin 

With brutal and Satanic grin 

Jumped on a man, then rubbed it in? 
Van Am! 


Who, when a footless facultee 

Declined to give me my A.B. 

Went out and got the same for me? 
Van Am! 
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Who im these ister days of age 
Sill forms the fairest, sweetest page 
OF all that well-bhelovéd stage? 

fan Am! 


Who forms the tie *twixt now and then 
And brings Columbia’s loyal men 

- Back to the scenes of youth again? 

_ Van Am! 


What name in each Columbian heart 

Im Ietters wrought with loving art 

Doth hold the best-belovéd part? 
Van Am! 


Let others have their high degrees, 
Their handles to their name; 
Their P.H.Q.s and LL.D.s 
To prove them men of fame. 
Seize on the poor old alphabet 
And let it trail behind, 
So that 2 watching world may get 
The measure of your mind. 


But bring no letters vain to me 
To deck my autograph. 


other parchment chaff; 
Bat let me have writ ‘neath my name, 
All free from hollow sham, 
In characters of living flame— 


QO. K. 
Van Am. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 1866 
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SPEECH OF PROFESSOR CHARLES F. CHANDLER 


Mr. Chairman, dear old Van Amringe, our distinguished guest, and 
Fellow Students of Columbia: 


It is a great pleasure to be here tonight and to take part in this 
glorious demonstration of affection for the man who for fifty years 
has been the faithful instructor and devoted friend of every student 
of Columbia. He has endeared himself to you all as a fair, thor- 
ough and dignified instructor, and as a companion in all athletic 
sports. It rarely happens that a man embodies all the qualities of 
an impartial and successful instructor and at the same time wins 
the love and respect, by his personal qualities, of all his pupils. 

No one can appreciate the service which Dr. Van Amringe has 
rendered to Columbia more fully than I. For the past forty-five 
years we have worked side by side, and have been associated in the 
work of developing the Columbia College of nearly half a century 
ago into what is now the largest university in America. 

I first became acquainted with Dr. Van Amringe in 1864, when, 
associated with Dr. Egleston and General Vinton, I took part in 
opening the school of mines on November fifteenth of that year. 
Few persons had at that time any faith in the success of the enter- 
prise, but the few who had faith never doubted for a moment the 
ultimate success of the venture. The only instruction provided 
for beforehand was to be given by the three professors appointed 
by the board of trustees, but when on the opening day twenty-four 
men presented themselves for admission, the situation changed very 
materially. This was due not only to the number, but to the char- 
acter of the men who enrolled. Several of them were college grad- 
uates, some of them were already professional men. But this was 
only the beginning. More came the next day and more the next, 
and they continued to come until the number of students reached 
forty-seven during the first winter. It is an old saying “ that there 
is nothing so successful as success.” As soon as it was evident 
that there was great promise in the infant school of mines, Dr. Van 
Amringe was foremost among the members of the college faculty 
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who offered his services, and Professors Joy, Rood and Peck also 
came forward, so that almost from the beginning we had a very 
considerable faculty. From that time on Dr. Van Amringe has 
been one of the most active and devoted directors of the school of 
mines, and the school owes him a great debt of gratitude for what 
he has done in laying a solid foundation of mathematics, which is 
absolutely essential to the study of applied science, particularly in 
the various engineering courses of the school. He has been an 
element of strength in the school of mines and its associated schools 
from the day he joined the faculty, and has done everything in his 
power to elevate the standard and contribute to the success of the 
enterprise. All honor to the man we all love, who has been a 
great teacher, an element of strength in the management of the 
University, and a never-failing friend of the boys. 


SPEECH OF SETH LOW, ’7o 


Mr. Chairman, Professor Van Amringe, Fellow-Alumni: 


It is a very great pleasure to me to be present tonight to take 
part in this well-deserved tribute to Professor Van Amringe. It 
has been my pleasure to come into contact with him both as a 
teacher and as a colleague. As I look back over my own education 
in school and college, two men stand out in my recollection as pre- 
eminently good teachers. One of them was a teacher of grammar 
in the school which I attended in Brooklyn, and the other was 
Professor Van Amringe. It never entered my head until I studied 
mathematics under Professor Van Amringe, that it was possible 
to prove a rule of arithmetic or of algebra. I always supposed, 
before that, that these rules were intended to prove me! But I 
never shall forget the new significance which mathematics assumed 
in my mind when it first dawned upon me that its rules were not 
arbitrary, but were capable of demonstration. This enlargement 
of my understanding I owe to Professor Van Amringe. 

A great deal of the mathematics which he endeavored to instill 
into my mind I am afraid I have forgotten, but I shall never forget 
one of the incidents in his classroom which illustrates his good 
nature and his good sense. One of my classmates had been sent 
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to the blackboard to make some demonstration. When he thought 
he had succeeded, he was given an opportunity to state his reasons. 
He began by using the pointer, and saying: “This here, minus 
that there,” a statement upon which Professor Van Amringe com- 
mented with this remark: “That, Sir, would be very good Latin, 
but it is very poor English.” Thus I learned, again, that there is 
a connection between good English and mathematics, which other- 
wise I might never have suspected! And that the pronunciation of 
Latin is not an infallible guide to the pronunciation of English— 
even of its proper names. 

When, many years later, I came into contact with Professor 
Van Amringe, as myself president of Columbia and a member of 
the faculty, I found a friendship awaiting me which I have always 
valued, and a cooperation that never failed, and that uniformly 
strengthened my hands; as it has strengthened the hands of so many 
presidents of Columbia since Professor Van Amringe began his 
notable career there as a teacher. 

In his service as dean of Columbia College, Professor Van 
Amringe has illustrated one quality that fits him preeminently for 
that honorable and difficult position. I believe there is no trouble 
that he would not take to save a boy from going wrong; and that 
he knows no joy like that of saving, so to speak, “a brand from the 
burning.” It is no wonder that Columbia men of every age honor 
and love him. 

This audience will readily understand, therefore, that with all 
the aspects of this occasion which relate to Professor Van Amringe 
I am in the heartiest sympathy. But there is one feature of the 
dinner to which I should like to register what most of you, I think, 
will realize is a very natural objection. The Early Eighties have 
acted throughout the evening, if I may so say without disrespect to 
our hosts, very much as if they thought themselves the whole thing. 
Now, I need scarcely remind many of you who remember the 
late Frederic R. Coudert, that Mr. Coudert used to prove, beyond all 
controversy, that the most distinguished classes to graduate from 
Columbia are those that mark the even decades. For instance, the 
class of ’50, to which Mr. Coudert belonged; the class of ’60, to 
which Professor Van Amringe belongs; and the class of ’70, to 
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which others, whose names need not be called to your attention, 
have the honor to belong. It is true that the class of ’80 may 
claim to represent the “ Early Eighties” in this distinguished com- 
pany; and I am quite willing that it should do so, if it does not 
insist in bringing all the other Early Eighties with it; for I think 
you will perceive that it would be utterly destructive to the theory 
if that were to be permitted. With this reservation, I am glad to 
take advantage of this opportunity to thank the Early Eighties for 
the honor which they have paid to Professor Van Amringe, and 
for the privilege which they have given to the rest of us to share 
in this notable tribute. 

Professor Van Amringe, I presume you have never doubted the 
place that you hold in the hearts of all Columbia men, young and 
old, old and young. As one of those who have known you longest, 
and who have been associated with you most intimately, it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to be here tonight, and to express to you in 
the presence of this company my sense of obligation to you as man, 
and teacher, and colleague, and to join in the wish of President 
Butler, that you may live a thousand years. 


SPEECH OF HERBERE LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, .’83 


Mr. President, Professor Van Amringe, and Fellow-Alumni: 


If in the few remarks which I am about to make, I may say 
anything that will embarrass Professor Van Amringe, I beg that 
he will forgive me, because in days gone by he has on various occa- 
sions said things to me which embarrassed me very much, and I 
have long since forgiven him. I am very glad that there are no 
newspaper reporters present and that every one of the occupants of 
the boxes can be absolutely trusted to keep a secret, because if one- 
half of the true things that have been said about Professor Van 
Amringe this evening should leak out and reach the ears of the 
appointing power in Washington, I am sure tliat the professor 
would be made an ambassador. The puns of our Poet Laureate 
are contagious—I might say, a Van Ambassador. There is no 
knowing to what honors our Dean might be called. Other uni- 
versities have furnished presidents of the United States, and in 
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due course the Columbia colors might float over the executive man- 
sion and it might be known as “The Blue and White House.” 
But we don’t want “Van Am” to leave us. We can never spare 
him, no matter how much he may be needed elsewhere. 

To indulge in reminiscence is an attribute of elderly people, and 
we are all young here tonight; but as we are all in the Early 
Eighties, by brevet at least, I may be accorded the privilege of 
reminiscing a little. 

I want to go back to the time when the earliest of the Early 
Eighties first appeared at Columbia. You all remember the old 
College situated at forty-ninth street and Madison avenue. There 
was the old brown building on the Madison avenue front,—the 
school of mines, running along fiftieth street and down Park ave- 
nue, the president’s house in the southeast corner, the little campus 
with its high iron railings, the sodded terrace on which was the 
old building containing the chapel and library,—and the little 
observatory where Professor Billy Peck used to observe the milky 
way, and which was therefore familiarly known as the “ cow house.” 
Then, behind the tall elms, was that dilapidated, dismal, stucco 
building with its high portico, which our friend, John Bangs (who 
always used to express himself more aptly in French than in Eng- 
lish), christened the “maison de punk.’ And looking back on 
it, it was all very small and unattractive, and there was nothing 
to create inspiration in the undergraduates’ minds. The develop- 
ment of college life and Columbia spirit was at a disadvantage. 
All college activities were at the expense of great effort and when 
we wanted to reach our boathouse on the Harlem River or prac- 
tise track athletics on the grounds of the New York Athletic Club 
at Mott Haven, we had to go through the smoke-filled railroad 
tunnel to get there. When we wanted to practise football, we had 
to journey over to the Elysian Fields in Hoboken or go up to the 
new Polo Grounds north of Central Park, and yet soon after the 
members of the first of the Early Eighties appeared at Columbia, 
there was a tremendous college enthusiasm. It was because our 
great four-oared crew, stroked by Jasper T. Goodwin, had won 
the international cup at Henley. I tell you, gentlemen, that you 
can have a fine site for a university and good buildings and com- 
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petent professors, but you must have a victory on the water or on 
the football field every once in a while if you want to have a lot of 
students. That victory at Henley was won in 1878, and it accounts 
for the large number of freshmen when ’83 matriculated in the 
spring of 1879. If we had had a few more victories like that, 
Morningside Heights would not hold us, and our numbers would 
be so tremendous that we would be getting ourselves disliked by 
wanting to take Central Park for a campus. 

College life on the old site at forty-ninth street, while all the 
Early Eighties were undergraduates, was spent during a period of 
the reconstruction of the college buildings. First they tore down 
the old brown building on Madison avenue and the new academic 
hall was erected. Then they dug up the campus and built the law 
school and library building. It was continually a turmoil of exca- 
vation and construction. It was enough not only to dampen but to 
obliterate anything less fervid than the Columbia spirit. The rea- 
son that the Columbia spirit did not die and that it increased during 
all those years was because in the faculty there was one man who 
continually inspired and encouraged the undergraduates in every 
phase of their college life. When we had our spring and fall 
rowing races, he was always on the boathouse float at the finish. 
When we played football, he was in the grandstand or on the side 
lines, and when we had our class and intercollegiate track athletics, 
he was always close to the cinder path and cheered as loudly as the 
most exuberant freshman. If our crew was victorious or van- 
quished, he was there to congratulate it in victory or encourage it 
in defeat, and through all that time by his example and by his in- 
spiration the Columbia spirit grew and waxed strong. 

Then the university moved to Morningside Heights and once 
more the College (which was tucked away in a little red brick 
building on one corner of the grounds) saw one after the other 
of the magnificent buildings of the professional schools arise, and 
for another period of years the undergraduates lived their college 
lives amid the distractions of construction and expansion. Through 
these years the same potent force was active—another generation 
of Columbia men learned the Columbia spirit from the dean of the 
College. He it was, who through fair weather and foul, in season 
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and out of season, day after day, week after week, and year after 
year, worked persistently and perseveringly for Hamilton Halt— 
and finally got it! 

Let the graduates of other colleges take just pride in the spirit 
which they imbibed amid historic scenes, in enthusiasm for an 
alma mater, picturesque in historic buildings and ancient trees, 
where their fathers and grandfathers and greatgrandfathers had 
been students, but we Columbia men can boast a spirit which we 
did not breathe in amid similar surroundings and which has sur- 
vived through every vicissitude. It never burned brighter than 
it does at the present time. It is here tonight—it is always where 
“Van Am” is! 

And what is this Columbia spirit that we boast of? It is made 
up of patriotism and true Americanism—we have the traditions 
of those distinguished Columbia graduates who have served the 
Nation and who have given their best to their country in every war. 
It means an active interest in everything that pertains to the better- 
ment of our State and city and it is founded on the principles of 
true Christian manhood. It is synonymous with hard work and 
progress and is the essence of fair play in everything pertaining 
to sport. It is everything that Dean Van Amringe stands for. 
Learn the story of his life, as a college man, as a teacher, as a 
citizen of New York and as a Christian gentleman and you will 
understand it. We owe more to him for it than to any one man 
living. 

It was once said of a great man: ‘We love him for the 
enemies that he has made.” And that statement was a splendid 
tribute to the man; but “Van Am” has no enemies. We love 
him because he is “ Van Am.” 

I am sure that in the heart of every man present, and in the 
hearts of thousands of Columbia graduates who are scattered all 
over the world, there will be the echo of my words when I say 
to him on this his birthday night—Van Am, our dear old friend, 
for all that you have been to us in years gone by, for all that you 
are to us now and for all that you will be to us and to successive 
generations of Columbia men in the years to come, we thank you 
with a depth of gratitude and affection that words are powerless 
to express. 
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SPEECH OF J. HOWARD VAN AMRINGE, ’60 


HERE is no music so melodious to my ear, so satisfying and 
uplifting to my heart, as that which proceeds from the tuneful 
lips of the alumni of Columbia. It gives me, at least I hope it will 
give me, the courage, not to say the hardihood, to sustain myself 
in this, the most delightful, as it is the most embarrassing, of my 
academic experiences. Surely nothing could be so grateful to the 
sensibilities of a college or university professor as the good will 
of such men as you, who were once his students and have remained 
his friends: and my embarrassment is great inasmuch as, in look- 
ing back over my term of service, I cannot find, though I have 
sought long and anxiously, a reasonable ground of this, to me, 
amazing, touching and exalting occasion. I have given up, as 
hopeless, all attempt at explanation or analysis. I am “not pre- 
pared”; I “flunk” that question. I do not care to solve it. My 
sense of unworthiness does not diminish by one iota my joy in this 
festival—it enhances it, rather, as augmenting your own goodness 
and generosity. 

As I listened to the kind, the more than kind and too appre- 
ciative references to days that are gone and my part in them, as 
I sat here enthralled by the rhythmic cadences of Brother Bangs’s 
verse—Bangs’s ravin’ which entitles him to a place in the Hall 
of Fame by the side of Poe—I became somewhat confused, and 
am now a little uncertain as to whether I am attending a birthday 
party or a wake! On pinching myself, however, I find that I still 
feel, that I am not really dead but only in a hypnotic trance, from 
which I hope to emerge on Monday morning, able to go on yet 
a little while in this good world and in this best of universities. 

I have been told that a mild interest has been created among 
you concerning the number of years I have so far consumed in 
making my pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave. I shall pluck 
the heart out of that unimportant and trivial mystery. You are— 
I know because I taught you—you are enamored of formulas, and 
I will give you an easy and well balanced one. I am older than I 
feel and younger, perhaps, than I look; add these together, divide 
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by two, make correction for latitude and the variation of the needle, 
and you have the result exact to within a few minutes. So fades 
the darkening cloud away! 

That limpid exposition disposes of the gossip, started on its 
idle way by a reckless alumnus, and which, amplified and beautified, 
seems to have projected itself, with glowing feet, into the deathless 
poem of the laureate of the evening :—that I was present, as an 
infant in arms and crowing lustily, at the laying of the cornerstone 
of King’s College by the Governor of the Province of New York; 
that I took part in drafting the provisions of the proposed charter 
of 1774, designed to make of King’s College “the mother of the 
American University”; and that I taught DeWitt Clinton of the 
first class after the Revolutionary War. No one of these great 
thing's can be scored to my credit. But, on the other hand, I was 
present, and crowing lustily too, at the laying of the cornerstone 
of Hamilton Hall, the lineal successor of King’s College and heir 
to all its traditions and glory; I have had a share, not so great, 
indeed, as I would have liked, but yet a share in making Columbia 
University, which is not “the mother of the American University ” 
but the American university itself; and while I did not teach 
DeWitt Clinton, I have taught men, thousands of them, “high 
minded men, men who their duties know and know their rights, 
and, knowing, dare maintain,” who are the foundation and the 
superstructure and the necessary conditions of enduring and 
great states. 

Fable apart, the years are many since first I entered this “ gar- 
den of the gods.” But they have been years so full of absorbing 
interest, so filled with things really worth while, they have tread 
one upon another so rapidly, that, in the aggregate, they seem to 
me almost “but as yesterday when it is past.” What is it that 
so made 


“The noiseless foot of Time steal swiftly by?” 


It would doubtless seem paradoxical to very many of you if I 
should say teaching—yet I do say that, with me, it has been teach- 
ing, with all that has gone with it, in my alma mater. I can 
imagine few things more dreary, more deadening to the intel- 
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lect and sterilizing to the soul, more baleful in its effect upon a 
pedagogue and his victim, than teaching as generally thought of 
by “the man in the street” and too often practised by teachers 
“falsely so called.” But when its aim is, by innate sympathy and 
skill, by one means or another, to get into the brain of a student, 
to make oneself sufficiently a part of it to be able to explore it, 
to find and follow an elusive shadow that shuts in the mind from 
seeing clearly what it is, or must be made, desirous of seeing, and, 
finally, by some felicitous stroke, to seize the substance of that 
shadow, remove it and let in the light of full understanding— 
when it is conducted as a voyage of discovery into the enchanting - 
realms of nascent thought and feeling, it takes on an aspect than 
which nothing can be more engaging. Such voyages of discovery 
vary in their delights and surprises with every student and are new 
every day. In getting into such relations as I have indicated, with 
all the imperfectness that necessarily attaches to them, there are— 
in addition to and connection with the pleasure and profit of mutual 
confidence and companionship, of daily contact with youth and 
the buoyancy, the variety, the contradictions and the ambitions that 
belong to it—opportunities innumerable to do something more and 
better than simply illumine the intellect; there are the happy chance 
and blessed duty of cultivating the manly and the christian virtues, 
fortitude, truth, honor, self-abnegation, altruism, sense of personal 
obligation, loyalty to ideals, the courage of righteous convictions. 
From this point of view, teaching exhibits itself as an occupation 
than which none can be more conducive to self-forgetfulness, none 
can give greater variety of intellectual and sympathetic endeavor, 
a higher form of altruistic and spiritual enjoyment, or a wider range 
of influence upon men and, through them, upon events. 

In striving, day by day, to translate into appropriate action 
this conception of the power and responsibilities of the office I 
have held so long, I have passed my life ;—and it is not strange that 
the years have been so swift as to seem but few. 

I have fallen lamentably short of reaching my ideals. If I 
have been able to accomplish anything at all, it is due to you, 
and such men as you, with whom I have always been associated, 
who have been my constant inspiration and support, and who, in 
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making this world the brighter and better for your having lived 
in it, are, so far as I have any part in you, my exceeding great 
reward. I feel, and feel deeply, that, instead of your lavishing 
honor upon me, I should pay my homage to you, who, by the con- 
sideration you have always shown me, by the many and precious 
memories I have of you, have made Time my clement friend. 

I know how inadequate must be any protestations of gratitude 
that I may make. I can, at best, but draw on “the exchequer of 
the poor”’—and so, I thank you all from my inmost heart and say, 
with Tiny Tim of the Christmas Carol, “‘God bless us, every one!” 
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SPEECH OF JULIEN TAPPAN DAVIES, ’66 


Mr. Chairman: 


I am greatly appreciative of the honor of being asked to speak 
upon this occasion. The invitation of the dinner committee came 
to me as a pleasant surprise, for the Columbia Spectator—which I 
am bound to assume has a most correct understanding with regard 
to those of the alumni who should be heard under circumstances 
such as these—recently contained the following paragraph about 
the beefsteak dinner at the University on the evening of Lincoln’s 
birthday: “ Mr. Julien T. Davies, president of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College, will preside, while it is expected 
that a number of the MoRE prominent alumni will speak.” 

In David Copperfield an interesting personage appears who is so 
impressed by the sad fate of that English monarch who so unwisely 
lost his head temporarily in his dealings with his Parliament, that 
Parliament finally and permanently deprived him of it, that the 
head of Charles the First could never be kept out of the conversa- 
tion. So it is that it is impossible for me to find myself on my feet 
addressing alumni of Columbia College, without referring to the 
subject of alumni representation in the board of trustees of the 
University. Tonight, when we have assembled to do honor to our 
Dean, who is Dean of the alumni as well as of the College, it is 
most fitting that we should congratulate ourselves upon the creation 
of a new and closer bond with our alma mater. 

Fifty years ago, alumni of the College inaugurated the move- 
ment that has, with frequent intervals of quiescence, ever since inter- 
ested a great many of us. This has been evidenced by several com- 
mittees of the alumni association of the College, who from time to 
time have agitated and reported upon the subject. I consider, how- 
ever, that the ultimate success that has been attained has been due 
principally to our president, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and our 
fellow alumnus, John B. Pine. It was at Mr. Pine’s suggestion 
that the matter was revived and brought forward publicly two years 
ago. It received at once open approbation and encouragement from 
the president. The details of the present plan for nominating 
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alumni trustees to the board were worked out and perfected by Mr. 
Pine, and have received the hearty support of the president. Other 
trustees, notably Mr. Rives, Mr. Low, and Mr. Carpentier, have 
been outspoken and active in favor Of the movement, and have 
earned the grateful remembrance of the alumni, but our champions 
in the board have been the president and Mr. Pine, and to them 
especially must we feel indebted. The Dean’s heart was as ever in 
the right place, but this was a case when out of the fullness of the 
heart the tongue could not speak. We knew what he thought and 
wished, although we recognized that his official position forbade his 
public utterance of his views. 

Why did we wish alumni representation? We wished to be 
closer to our alma mater, who stands as the embodiment of our 
memories of the days when hope was strong, life was full, and cour- 
age was high. Thoughts of alma mater, of the time when we were 
the children of that mother, fill our minds with memories of the 
friends of our youth; the dearly loved comrades of our salad days, 
when all was fresh, and there was no sere and withered leaf. We 
love our alma mater because of what she has been to each one of us 
in the past. We love her also for what she has since become and 
now is. We take pride in her steady growth and constantly increas- 
ing usefulness, and we have longed in some way to feel a degree of 
responsibility for her work. These sentiments and these aspirations 
will find gratification in the fact that in the governing board of the 
University we will have representatives of our own selection, who 
owe their seats and who will feel a peculiar sense of responsibility 
and accountability to us as alumni. 

Nor will alma mater fail greatly to profit by this new relation. 
Reciprocity is the law of life, and the act of giving leads instantly 
to the reward of receiving. 

Alumni representation in the board will quicken the interest of 
the alumni generally in the University and results will be quickly 
accomplished in many material ways. Even alma mater, divine 
being that she is, must have bread and meat with which to sustain 
life, and the more she becomes an object of thought and interest to 
her many thousand alumni, the more will they realize and minister 
to her many needs. Not the least important result to be sought is 
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that our alumni will consider it an obligation to send their sons and 
grandsons to Columbia’s halls, and with the increase of dormitories 
and athletic facilities, the inclination toward other universities of 
those who belong to us may be happily and naturally checked. 

There are few, if any, here tonight whose relations to alma 
mater antedate the fifty years of faithful and distinguished service 
of our guest, the Dean. The men of the sea who, like ourselves 
with regard to our alma mater, invariably with affection speak of 
their vessel as “she,” call the officer who has her comfort and her 
welfare most at heart the “ship’s husband.” If we should dare 
take such a liberty with our revered and austere Dame, may we not 
hail our genial and well beloved Dean as the spouse of alma mater; 
but no, that cannot be permitted. We will not consent to have him 
leave the ranks of the sons of Columbia in which we march; we 
greet him as our brother, our loved and honored elder brother, 
always to be one of us. 

What more honorable and satisfactory career could life have 
given him than that he has passed through. The abilities with 
which he was endowed, the industry, the mental acuteness, the tact 
and capacity for combined sympathy and leadership, would have 
achieved for him wealth and distinction in any other walk of life. 
He has been content with the useful post of a college professor, and 
the honorable position that he has held for many years as dean of 
Columbia College, and he has found his highest reward in the 
knowledge that his influence and his training were shaping the char- 
acters of succeeding generations of college men, and in their repay- 
ment of his interest in them with an affection and a respect denied 
to mere possessors of wealth and power, and granted only to those 
who like him have made great personal sacrifices to enable them to 
discharge their duties to others. 

On this date, the anniversary of his fifty years of service in the 
University, the Alumni Association of Columbia College and that of 
the Schools of Science, have united in procuring a token that will 
speak to him, his children and his children’s children, when our lips 
are silent, of our sense of the importance of his life’s work, our 
appreciation of its value to us, and of our affectionate regard for 
his strong and sympathetic nature. It is a loving cup, for it is 
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symbolic of that manly affection he has ever given us, and that we 
have been only too happy to return. 

Of all that gladdens life as it tends towards its close, friendship, 
the love of man for man, such as David bore to Jonathan, is most 
comforting and sustaining. If ever man had hosts of friends, it is 
our Dean, and although every man in this room is glad and proud 
to call him friend, we are but a handful of those to whom his name 
is symbolic of all that friendship means. 

To you, then, Dean Van Amringe, on behalf of the Association 
of the Alumni of Columbia College and of the Association of the 
Alumni of the Schools of Science, I present this loving cup in token 
of their unfailing regard and undying affection. 


The inscription on the rear of the vase reads as follows: 
Upon the celebration by his former students of the anniversary 
of his birth and a half century of teaching at Columbia College 
April 3 
1909 
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DEAN VAN AMRINGE 


HE dinner that was given to Dean Van Amringe on April third 
was technically given by the Society of the Early Eighties; 
but in actual fact it was a general outpouring of affection and admi- 
ration for one who had just completed the fiftieth year of his service 
in Columbia University. So far as the present writer knows, Co- 
lumbia has never seen any demonstration so significant; and its sig- 
nificance lay most of all in its spontaneity. No one came to that 
dinner because he had to. No one said anything that he did not 
absolutely mean. The official part of it—the speeches and Mr. 
Bangs’s most ingenious poem—were just as free and frank in their 
sincerity as were the storms of cheering, the splendid roaring out of 
old Columbia songs, and the great tempest of miscellaneous noise 
which fairly shook the great dinner room. The oldest graduate was 
as irresponsible as the youngest. They all turned out together—less 
as a conscious tribute to the Dean than as a means of letting out 
their own emotions in a primitive and effective way. The banquet, 
in fact, was Homeric and it will go down in Columbia’s history as 
something to be remembered even after everyone who sang and 
shouted thunderously around the tables shall have passed away. 

It is a little difficult for one of Dean Van Amringe’s own col- 
leagues to write about him here. The whole of one’s enthusiasm 
would seem too personal. An entire self-restraint would seem un- 
sympathetic. Perhaps, therefore, I may confine myself, in this brief 
note, to what relates less to the man himself than to an ideal which 
he has so long represented. 

Many of the songs which were sung at the dinner alluded humor- 
ously to the Dean’s alleged desire that every student should pass 
through his college years as easily as possible. There was a good 
deal said, as well as sung, to make it seem as though, both as pro- 
fessor and as dean, he had overlooked deficiencies, turned a blind 
eye to many faults and failings, and had always leaned to the side 
of unlimited benevolence. Were these things really true and had 
they been true in the past, no banquet, such as the one of April third, 
would ever have been given to the Dean. If there is one thing in 
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this world which the college undergraduate in his heart respects and 
likes, it is not coddling, any more than it is harshness. Say what 
he will in careless moments, a student appreciates the utmost strict- 
ness provided that it be always just. For the time, perhaps, an 
easy-going professor may be popular, but he will not be remem- 
bered in after years. 

And to say this is to pay a high compliment to the normal under- 
graduate, whose standard is the standard of true manliness. When he 
feels and knows that he is absolutely wrong, and that he has deserved 
a penalty, then he takes it as a man should take it, with grit and even 
with a certain satisfaction. Now justice is of two kinds. There is 
that harsh, unflinching formulaic, cast-iron sort of justice which 
takes no account of anything but the letter of the law. It is this 
kind of justice which is tersely described in the old Latin maxim: 
Summum ius, summa iniuria. But there is the other kind of justice 
which does take into account the circumstances of each individual 
case. After these circumstances have been carefully considered, 
and after every allowance has been made, then justice proceeds in- 
flexibly to achieve its end. ‘This is the only true justice; and of this 
justice, Dean Van Amringe has always been, to my mind, a remark- 
able exponent. I saw it when I was a student under him; and I 
have seen it ever since I have had the honor to be his colleague. To 
the student body he means this first of all—consideration, sympathy, 
full understanding, and then “the rigor of the game.” No unde- 
serving student ever slipped past his watchful eyes. No deserving 
student ever failed to find in him a cordial friend. And in after 
years, when they had gone out into the world, they looked back upon 
him and saw still more clearly how fine and how enduringly desir- 
able was this ideal which he had set up for them. 

Dean Van Amringe is first of all associated with Columbia Col- 
lege. Columbia College stood long before Columbia University 
ever was. It will be a great mistake if its identity and its meaning 
shall be blurred and thereby made less impressively distinct. The 
great professional faculties train their students for specific ends—to 
be engineers or lawyers or physicians or teachers. But Columbia 
College trains them to be men. This is the reason for its separate 
existence; since he who has become a man and has learned to be 
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constant and courageous and just and true and who has laid a firm 
foundation in the essential disciplines of education, will be all the 
better engineer or lawyer or physician or teacher; and if he never 
seeks to enter a profession he will none the less be all the better fitted 
to meet and solve the insistent problems of daily life which come to 
every man. The spirit of the College as it ought to be, is exempli- 
fied in the spirit and the character of its Dean; and this explains 
why, after fifty years, all those whom he has taught and guided, 
return to pay to him an unfeigned tribute of respect and honor. 
Harry THuRSTON PECK 
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“VAN AM” SONGS 


hs following songs were written for the occasion, and sung in 
the course of the evening with much enthusiasm: 


COLUMBIA’S VAN AM 
Air: Harrigan 


Who is the man we delight to applaud tonight? 
Columbia’s Van Am! 

Who is the man who’s all right with the blue and white? 
Columbia’s Van Am! 

For we're proud of Van Am and we’re prouder that he 

Is a Dean in our great University. 

Who is the man, collegian, we are glad to see? 
Columbia’s Van Am. 


Chorus 


C—O—L—U—M—B—I—A, Columbia, 

Van Am has done its work for fifty years, Sir! 

Van Am deserves our Alma Mater’s cheers, Sir! 

C—O—L—U—M—B—I—A, Van Am; 

He’s the guide, true and tried, and the pride of old Morningside, 
Columbia’s Van Am! 


Who is the man was your friend as an Undergrad? 
Columbia’s Van Am! 

Who when you flunked made you pass and was mighty glad? 
Columbia’s Van Am! 

Then here’s to Van Amringe, our “ Billiken” joy, 

The soul of a giant, the heart of a boy! 

Grand old Van Am, free from sham, and without alloy, 
Columbia’s Van Am! 


Chorus 
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WELCOME, VAN AM! 
Air: Tommy Atkins 


We have come tonight to sing the praises o’er 
Of a man that’s loved by each Columbia’s son, 


To clasp his hand, to see that smile once more, 


We'll ne’er forget as long as life shall run. 

Our dear Van Am, the teacher, guide and friend, 
He seemed the elder brother of us all. 

Come raise your glasses high, 

“Van Am, Van Am,” the cry, 

Till all Columbia echoes to our call. 


Chorus * 


Oh, welcome, Prof. Van Amringe, 
You are welcome here tonight, 

You are with your old Columbia boys 
Who wear the blue and white. 

Half a century you’ve labored, 
For our Alma Mater true; 

Here’s to you, Prof. Van Amringe, 
Here’s Columbia’s love to you! 


We remember how Van Am enjoyed our sports, 
From football, track and campus seldom missed. 
He’d root for all, thro’ good and ill reports, 
Our most enthusiastic optimist. 

And we old grads remember well his room, 
That scene of struggles mathematical, 

“ Maison de Punk ”’—farewell! 

In Hamilton he'll dwell, 

Forget Van Am Columbia never shall! 


Chorus 
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VAN AM MEDLEY 
Air: School Days 


College, College, 

Where I went for knowledge, 

English and French and Psychology, 
German and Hist’ry and Chemistry, 
Studies like that I can’t abide, 

Tho’ I have very often tried, 

But all my heart is filled with pride, 
’Cause I studied “ Math” with Van Am. 


Air: In Old New York, from “ The Red Mill” 


Oh, Dean Van Am, 

Oh, Dean Van Am, 

We shout your praise on high, 

You're always fair and on the square, 
The finest Prof. under the sky. 

There’s Kirchwey, Burgess, Goetze, too, 
Whom I don’t like to slam, 

But there’s no dean I’ve ever seen 

Like Dean Van Am. 


Air: In the Good Old Summer Time 


In our good old college days, 

In our good old college days, 
There was one Professor there 
Who knew the students’ ways. 
For fifty years he’s been supreme, 
We'll always sing his praise; 
We love Van Am today as in 
Our good old college days. 
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Air: I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark 


Classmate, dear, listen here, 

I’m afraid to go call on Van Am. 
Yesterday—sad to say— 

I flunked in an exam. 

In other courses I am debarred, 

That makes me say—“ oh——!”’ 
For there’s no place like home, 

When they ask me to call on Van Am. 


The Dinner Committee was composed of the following members 
of the Early Eighties: 


Charles P. Sawyer, ’81 William Curtis Demorest, ’81 
Chairman Treasurer 

Robert Arrowsmith, ’82 James Duane Livingston, ’80 

George H. Barnes, ’83 Daniel E. Moran, ’84 

Justus A. B. Cowles, ’83 W. Fellowes Morgan, ’80 

Charles Buxton Going, ’82 Georges Renault, ’83 

J. Foster Jenkins, ’84 Girard Romaine, ’82 


William T. Lawson, ’82 Charles Taber, ’84 


DEAN VAN AMRINGE 


PRIL 3, 1909 


bot Professor William H. Burr 
>| Professor Charles F. Chandler 
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LIST OF THOSE ATTENDING THE VAN AMRINGE 
DINNER 


Professor John W. Burgess 
Dean Frederick A. Goetze 


GRADUATES 


a Abbott Brown, 756 

©) Francis Hendricks, ’56 
=| Harmon Hendricks, ’58 

1? William Jay, ’59 

'/ William Lummis, ’59 
George W. Maynard, ’59 
5) Edmund Abdy Hurry, ’60 


* George Waddington, ’60 

] William A. Boyd, ’61 
Gratz Nathan, ’61 

_ Charles S. Knox, ’62 

i W. H. Willis, ’62 

| J. H. Aldrich, ’63 

i R. W. B. Elliott, 63 

: E. Henry Lacombe, ’63 

q 6S. L’H. Ward, ’63 

| Charles Stedman Bull, ’64 

| William H. Butterworth, ’64 

| Frederic W. Stevens, ’64 

| William G. Low, ’65 

| Willard P. Ward, ’65 

| James M. Bruce, ’66 

_ Julien T. Davies, ’66 
Stephen D. Stephens, ’66 
Horace Stetson, 66 
George G. DeWitt, 67 
Julius Sachs, ’67 


John Howard Van Amringe, ’60 


James Henry Work, ’67 
Henry D. Babcock, 68 
Augustus P. Barnard, ’68 
Frederic deP. Foster, ’68 

J. P. Pennington, ’68 
William Pistor, 68 

George L. Rives, ’68 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn, ’68 
William M. Sloane, ’68 
William Bayard Cutting, ’69 
W. Montague Geer, ’69 
Henry S. Munroe, ’69 
William E. Iselin, ’69 

Henry Cady Sturges, 69 
Charles A. Peabody, ’69 
Arthur Ingraham, ’70 

Seth Low, ’70 

John C. O’Conor, ’70 
George L. Peabody, ’70 
Frank D. Sturges, ’70 

R. Fulton Cutting, ’71 

P. deP. Ricketts, ’71 

Samuel A. Goldschmidt, ’71 
Robert Waller, Jr., ’71 
Sidney G. Ashmore, ’72 

R. Clarence Dorsett, ’72 
Arthur D. Weekes, ’72 
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Casimir deR. Moore, ’73 
Alexander B. Simonds, ’73 
Lefferts Strebeigh, 773 
Spencer Aldrich, ’74 
Herbert Appleton, ’74 
Charles S. Bartow, 774 
Charles R. Buckley, ’74 
George F. Butterworth, ’74 
T. M. Cheesman, 774 
Robert C. Cornell, ’74 
Frederic W. Hinrichs, ’74 
George C. Kobbé, ’74 
E. S. Rapallo, ’74 
S.A. Reed 74 

Henry T. Scudder, 74 
B. Aymar Sands, 774 
Frank D. Shaw, ’74 
Frank Storrs, ’74 

John A. Browning, ’75 
Alister Greene, ’75 
Randolph Hurry, ’75 
William D. McKim, ’75 
Oliver Drake Smith, ’75 
James S. C. Wells, ’75 
Chalmers Wood, 75 
Richard T, Bang, ’76 

P. Henry Dugro, ’76 
Jasper T. Goodwin, ’76 
L. Ovlyvyey,-76 

Louis C. Raegener, ’76 
Isaac N. Seligman, ’76 
Irvin A. Sprague, 76 
Robert Townsend, ’76 
Charles A. Clark, ’77 

J. B. Cauldwell, ’77 

W. E. Hildreth, ’77 

Dr H.-Morriss 377 


Ralph Nichols, 77 

John B. Pine, ’77 

E. E.. Sage, °77 

R. W. Van Boskerck, ’77 
Francis S. Bangs, ’78 

C. DeH. Brower, ’78 

B. Farquhar Curtis, ’78 
Graeme Hammond, ’78 
Charles F. Hoffman, ’78 
B. B. Lawrence, ’78 
Cortlandt E. Palmer, ’78 
J. W. Pryor, ’78 
Jefferson Seligman, ’78 
Frederic S. Barnum, ’79 
Emil Joseph, ’79 

DoH, Lergetun 70 
James A. Lynch, ’79 
Ralph E. Mayer, ’79 

J. H. Mulchahey, ’79 
George C. Stone, ’79 
John C. Wetmore, ’79 
Leon N. Adler, ’80 
George E. Blackwell, ’80 
William Elliott, ’80 
Herman Garlichs, ’80 

J. L. Greenleaf, ’80 

H. W. Howell, ’80 
Landreth H. King, ’80 
Frank Klepetko, ’80 

W. B. Kunhardt, ’80 
James Duane Livingston, ’80 
William Fellowes Morgan, ’80 
A. McLean Parker, ’80 
H. G. Paine, ’80 
Frederic A. Potts, ’80 
William L. Robb, ’80 

H. A. Robinson, ’80 
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William W. Scrugham, ’80 
Inglis Stuart, ’80 
William H. Taylor, ’80 
Theodore Tonnelé, ’80 
Charles A. O’Neil, ’80 
Rufus G. Angell, ’81 
Richard A. Anthony, ’81 
L. H. Beers, ’81 

Nathan Bijur, ’81 
William C. Demorest, ’81 
William A. Dunning, ’81 
James C. Egbert, ’81 
Arthur H. Elliott, ’81 
William Forster, ’81 

F. Benedict Herzog, ’81 
Edward Hinman, ’81 
Charles M. Lum, ’81 

H. F. Nordeman, ’81 

M. J. O’Connor, ’81 
Thomas G. Patten, ’81 
Harry Thurston Peck, ’81 
Frederic W. Reid, ’81 
Charles P. Sawyer, ’81 

R. H. Sayre, ’81 

W. W. Share, ’81 

George H. Taylor, ’81 
Howard Van Sinderen, ’81 
F. G. Wiechmann, ’81 

S. G. Williams, ’81 
Robert Arrowsmith, ’82 
Drayton Burrill, ’82 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82 
Francis B. Crocker, ’82 
Davidebs Hallke-782 
Edwin J. Gillies, ’82 
Charles B. Going, ’82 
Edward R. Greene, ’82 


William T. Lawson, ’82 
L. F. Messer, ’82 

W. A. Moore, ’82 
Thomas Nash, ’82 

James B. Nies, ’82 

H. deB. Parsons, ’82 

@. O: Paynes82 

Louis D. Ray, ’82 

Girard Romaine, ’82 
Charles H. Simonds, ’82 
Robert B. Van Cortlandt, ’82 
J. Howard Wainwright, ’82 
John Webber, Jr., ’82 
William O. Wiley, ’82 

M. Orme Wilson, ’82 
Benedict S. Wise, ’82 

Eo Ly oungs 82 
John Kendrick Bangs, ’83 
John H. Banks, ’83 
George H. Barnes, ’83 

J. T. Joseph Bird, ’83 
Thomas J. Brereton, ’83 
H. D. Brewster, ’83 
Edward W. Brown, ’83 
James V. Chalmers, ’83 
I. M. Dittenhoefer, ’83 

TH Hey Eroste | t6e3 

J. A. B. Cowles, ’83 

John K. Gore, ’83 

Ov Kadiand, 08% 

W. L. Hazen, ’83 

B. L. Heydecker,, 83 
Albert F. Hyde, ’83 

F. D. Ives, ’83 

A. V. W. Jackson, ’83 
Francis E. Laimbeer, ’83 
John Laimbeer, Jr., ’83 
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Edgar J. Levey, ’83 Lincoln Van Cott, ’84 
M. I. Pupin, *83 S. C. Van Dusen, ’84 
Charles A. Reed, *83 J. Mayhew Wainwright, ’84 
Georges Renault, ’83 George E. Wood, ’84 
Herbert L. Satterlee, ’83 E. J... Amy2's5 
James H. Schmelzel, ’83 J. G. Baldwin, Jr., °85 
Alfred L. Seligman, ’83 John S. Browning, ’85 
George A. Suter, ’83 W. F. Chase, ’85 
Arthur L. Walker, ’83 Thomas Ewing, Jr., ’85 
S. S. Wheeler, ’83 T. S. Fiske, ’85 

E. E. Wise, ’83 H. K. Knapp, ’85 

W. C. Adams, ’84 Charles F. Lacombe, ’85 
E. S. Appleby, ’84 P. A. L. Mannheim, ’85 
John C. Baker, ’84 Charles H. Mapes, ’85 
John R. Brinley, 84 Nelson G. McCrea, ’85 
C. M. Cannon, ’84 W. W. Sturges, ’85 

J. W. Cushman, ’84 F, T. Warburton, ’85 

J. W. Dowling, ’84 . H. H. Whitman, ’85 
H. S. Hathaway, ’84 Waldron Williams, ’85 
Ambrose D. Henry, ’84 J. V. Bouvier, Jr., ’86 
W. M. V. Hoffman, ’84 E. P. Casey, ’86 
George A. Holden, ’84 Richard Cobden, ’86 

J. Foster Jenkins, ’84 Lincoln Cromwell, ’86 
H. P. Kellogg, *84 Edward DeWitt, ’86 
James F. Kemp, ’84 Samuel T. Gilford, ’86 
B. E. V. McCarty, ’84 William Manice, ’86 
Charles McLoughlin, ’84 Lincoln McCormack, ’86 
Daniel E. Moran, ’84 W. A. Meikleham, ’86 
Robert Mulford, ’84 EK. L. Newhouse, ’86 
Charles E. Pellew, ’84 E. L. Patterson, ’86 
Abram S. Post, ’84 H. Hobart Porter, ’86 
W. Ross Proctor, ’84 Allen N. Spooner, ’86 
Charles A. Rapallo, ’84 P. Chauncey Anderson, ’87 
Louis B. Rolston, 84 J. F. Bacon, ’87 

A. C, Smith, ’84 W. H. Browning, ’87 
Charles Taber, ’84 ALS Burnsg87, 


H. C. Taylor, ’84 C. F. Goddard, ’87 
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M. G. Gennert, ’87 

B. B. Goldsmith, ’87 
H. S. MacKaye, ’87 

F. M. Simonds, ’87 
Samuel Sloan, ’87 

F, McM. Stanton, ’87 
Harold Strebeigh, ’87 
William F. Ward, ’87 
W. L. Bogert, ’88 
Edward L. Dodge, ’88 
Edwin Gould, ’88 
Sidney Harris, 88 
Goodhue Livingston, ’88 
James Maclay, ’88 
Charles C. Miller, ’88 
W. R. Powell, ’88 
Guy Van Amringe, ’88 


E. Van Volkenburgh, Jr., ’88 


D. LeRoy Dresser, ’89 
Karl E. Eilers, ’89 

F, Augustus Heinze, ’89 
Willard V. King, ’89 
Eugene Klapp, ’89 

W. Holden Weeks, ’89 
William Bondy, ’90 

F. R. Coudert, ’90 

John S. Douglas, ’90 
Edward Dufourcq, ’90 
Charles L. Livingston, ’90 
Tompkins Mcllvaine, ’90 
T. M. R. Meikleham, ’90 
A. McM. Welch, ’g0 
HG Parkers 90 

W. W. Reese, ’90 

C.-L. B.sRowe;7.90 

J. P. Seward, ’90 
Arthur I. Taylor, ’90 


C. P. Warren, ’90 
Robert F. Adams, ’91 
William C. Cammann, ’g1 
Julien T. Davies, Jr., ’91 
Gano Dunn, ’gI 

Victor Mapes, ’91I 

John G. Neeser, ’ot 

H. I. Brightman, ’92 

T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92 
J. Frank Erskine, Jr., ’92 
G. W. Giddings, ’92 
Arthur T. Hewlett, ’92 
Fogle iercems.2 

F, M. Warner, ’92 
George H. Clark, ’93 
Harry G. Haskell, ’93 
W. Addison Hervey, ’93 
Alfred Liebmann, ’93 
W. H. Merrall, ’93 

W. S. Newhouse, ’93 
Edgar Palmer, 93 
Thomas P. Peters, ’93 
H. A. Smith, ’93 

A. V. Stout, 93 

F, E. Underhill, ’93 
Fie Wades 93 
Archibald Douglas, ’94 
W. H. Liebmann, ’94 

R. H. Loines, ’94 
Herbert D. Brown, ’95 
E. Coykendall, ’95 

F. Coykendall, ’95 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’95 
L. M. Lawson, Jr., ’95 
S. O. Miller, ’95 
Richard A. Monks, ’95 
Rudolph Neeser, ’95 
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Herbert Pinkham, ’95 
L. R. Shattuck, 95 

J. E. Spingarn, ’95 
W. O. Slayback, ’95 
JaS-Stout, 795 
Richmond Weed, ’95 
W. F. Beekman, ’96 
Edward H. Daly, ’96 
Eugene W. Denton, ’96 
E. W. Gould, ’96 

R. H. Halsey, ’96 

W. H. Hays, ’96 
Irving Lehman, ’96 
H,-A, Prosser;"06 

C. S. Witherell, ’96 
Woodward Babcock, ’97 
Putnam A. Bates, ’97 
Charles M. Clark, ’97 
A. S. Farmer, ’97 
J. Prentice, 97 

E. A. Hillman, ’97 

H. St. John Hyde, ’97 
Albert W. Putnam, ’97 
Ellery O. Anderson, ’98 
M. Arendt, ’98 

T. R. Coffin, ’98 

John T. Conover, ’98 
Frank Depew, ’98 

F. P. Keppel, ’98 

W. W. Lighthipe, ’98 
H. B. Machen, ’98 

H. B. Mitchell, ’98 

W. B. Symmes, Jr., ’98 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’98 


W. Vredenburgh, Jr., ’98 


Otto Wagner, 98 
Jesse Watson, ’98 


Harrison K. Bird, ’99 
E. A. Cardozo, ’99 

A. A. Fowler, ’99 

G. S. Hellman, ’99 

C. H. Machen, ’99 
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Eugene F. O’Connor, Jr., ’99 


F. K. Seward, ’99 

B. B: Tilt#7oo0 
Morton G. Bogue, ’oo 
W.C. B. Kemp, ’oo 
Ralph E. Lum, ’oo 
M. W. Norman, ’00 
Howard Bayne, ’or 
QO; L-Brodie, ar 
J.-S; -Buhlér,o7 

M. H. Cardozo, Jr., ’o1 
Knowlton Durham, ’or 
J. G. Jackson, ’or 
Clive S. Mapes, ’or 
W. C. Morrill, ’o1 

C. E. Morrison, ’o1 
Geo. C. Atkins, ’02 
A. B, A. Bradley, ’o2 
Jarvis P. Carter, ’02 
Joseph E. Eron, ’o02 
Cx Ps Goepel x02 
Clifford Gray, ’o2 
Richard Kelly, ’o2 
John J. Kelly, ’o2 
Walden Pell, ’o2 

H. T. Spence, ’o2 

A. D. Weekes, Jr., ’02 
RS. Willis, v2 

A. B. Bradley, ’03 
William Campbell, ’03 
Irwin H. Cornell, ’03 
G. S. O’Loughlin, ’03 
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W.N. Berg, ’04 

C. H. Blake, Jr., ’o4 
W. S. Bryant, Jr., ’04 
H. M. Elgar, ’04 

N. W. Muller, ’04 

FE, Stauffen, Jr., ’04 
E. H. Updike, ’04 

R. L. Von Bernuth, ’04 
Duncan H. Browne, ’05 
C. W. Cuthell, ’os 
Edgar R. Kraetzer, ’05 
Chalmers Wood, Jr., ’05 
R. S. Pierrepont, ’05 

E. S. Whitin, ’o05 
Henry McC. Bangs, ’06 
P. D. Bogue, ’06 

W. B. Chamberlin, ’06 
F. D. Fackenthal, ’06 
R. W. Macbeth, ’06 


R. M. Olyphant, Jr., ’06 
K. M. Spence, ’06 
Pe oturgess 06 
Kenneth S. Webb, ’06 

E. T. Maynard, ’06 

H. T. Aplington, ’07 
Percy A. Gordon, ’07 
Paul C. H. Holter, ’07 
W.-E. Kelley, ’07 

Wm. G. Palmer, ’07 

W. M. Schwarz, ’07 
Carl Wicke, ’07 

Tom M. Alexander, ’08 
Harry Bijur, ’08 
William G. Brady, Jr., ’08 
H. A. Content, ’o8 

H. K. Hudson, ’08 

G. A. Reichling, ’08 
Foster Ware, ’08 
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STUDENT ENROLMENT, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1859-1909 
Year No. of Students | Year No. of Students 
1858-1859 173 1883-1884 264 
1859-1860 202 1884-1885 257 
1860-1861 195 1885-1886 241 
1861-1862 211 1886-1887 230 
1862-1863 186 1887-1888 228 
1863-1864 158 1888-1889 235 
1864-1865 155 1889-1890 269 
1865-1866 149 1890-1891 272 
1866-1867 140 1891-1892 208 
1867-1868 144 1892-1893 206 
1868-1869 147 1893-1894 271 
1869-1870 129 1894-1895 252 
1870-1871 120 1895-I 262 
1871-1872 116 1896-1897 307 
1872-1873 123 1897-1808 335 
1873-1874 127 1898-1899 403 
1874-1875 151 1899-1900 465 
1875-187 172 IQ00-IQ0I 476 
1876-1877 190 1901-1902 492 
1877-1878 227 1902-1903 495 
1878-1879 246 1903-1904 504 
1879-1886 278 1904-1905 531 
1880-1881 285 1905-1906 Bi 
1881-1882 295 19060-1907 638 
1882-1883 281 1907-1908 650 
1908-1909 667 


1859-1869 ..... 15.03 per cent. 1889-1899 ..... 71.49 per cent. 
1869-1879 ..... G7is5 eerie 1899-1909 ..... O55 hae 
1879-1889 ..... ADAP ncaa 


Percentage of increase in fifty years: 285.55 per cent. 
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1865-1909 
Year No. of Students Year No. of Students 
1864-1865 47 1887-1888 182 
1865-1866 08 1888-1889 173 
1866-1867 123 1889-1800 179 
1867-1868 108 1890-1891 198 
1868-1869 87 1891-1892 232 
1869-1870 75 1892-1893 248 
1870-1871 97 1893-1894 298 
1871-1872 118 1894-1805 314 
1872-1873 133 1895-1806 292 
1873-1874 165 1896-1897 309 
1874-1875 200 1897-1898 341 
1875-1876 226 1898-1899 363 
1876-1877 230 1899-1900 A4I4 
1877-1878 233 I900-I90I 498 
1878-1879 248 IQ0I-I902 541 
1879-1880 277 1902-1903 638 
1880-1881 246 1903-1904 650 
1881-1882 269 1904-1905 601 
1882-1883 257 1905-1 580 
1883-1884 262 1906-1907 537 
1884-1885 231 1907-1908 618 
1885-1886 209 1908-1909 719 
1886-1887 223 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 
1869-1879 ..... 185.05 per cent. 1889-1899 ..... 100.83 per cent. 
1879-1889 .....—30.24 * “ 1899-1909 ..... 98.18 


Percentage of increase in forty years: 
Ee eta ers ia a erste stots: ssaeis aishe ate oa:sisleleis are 726.44 per cent. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 


Atumni Councit—John Howard Van Amringe, ’60, chairman; 
John B. Pine, ’77, vice-chairman; Howard Van Sinderen, "81S, *83L, 
treasurer; Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 1901 Ph.D., secretary. Members: from 
the College—Willard V. King, ’89, Robert C. Cornell, ’74, J. Howard 
Van Amringe; from the Law School—Howard Van Sinderen, Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, ’95S, ’98L, Albert W. Putnam, ’97, 1900L; from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons—Linsly R. Williams, ’99M, A. T. 
Osgood, ’99M, Augustus B. Wadsworth, ’96M; from the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry—William Fellowes Morgan, ’84S, 
Charles B. Going, ’82S, George H. Clark, ’93S. 

Society OF THE Earty EicutTres—James Duane Livingston, 80, 
president ; Girard Romaine, ’82, secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF CoLUMBIA COLLEGE—Julien T. Davies, 
’66, president ; Ernest Stauffen, Jr., 1904, secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SuUR- 
GEOoNS—S. W. Lambert, ’85M, president; Henry Ewing Hale, Jr.,’96M, 
secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE LAW ScHoot—George L. Rives, ’73, 
president ; Robert Van JJerstine, ’94, secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE—Daniel E. ~ 
Moran, ’84S, president; Ralph E. Mayer, ’790S, secretary. 

Society oF ArcHITEcTs—Henry S. Kissam, ’86F.A., president; 
Will Walter Jackson, ’92F.A., secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF Doctors oF PHILosopHy—George A. Soper, ’99 
Ph.D., president ; Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 1901 Ph.D., secretary. 

ASSOCIATE ALUMNZ OF BARNARD CoLLEGE—Mrs. R. S. Wood- 
ward, Jr., 1901, president; Miss E. C. Roberts, 1901, corresponding 
secretary. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI AssocraATION—B. B. Burritt, 1903 
A.M., president; Miss L. B. Whittemore, secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHAaRMACY—W. A. 
Hoburg, Jr., president; R. Gies, secretary. 

CALIFORNIA AssociATION—Frank B. Carpenter, ’83M, president; 
John C. Spencer, ’82, ’85M, secretary, Butler Building, San Francisco, 
California. 

Cuina Association—Dr. F. L. Hawks-Pott, 83, president; F. E. 
Hinckley, 1905Ph.D., secretary and treasurer, Clerk, United States 
Court for China, Shanghai, China. 
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CoLorapo AssociATIon—Henry Van Kleeck, ’76L, president; Roger 
W. Toll, 1906S, secretary and treasurer, 215 E. 11th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado. 

CoLtumBiA (Missourr) AssociaTION—BRANCH oF St. Louis Asso- 
ciaTIon—Isidor Loeb, 1901Ph.D., president; E. W. Hinton, 1901L, 
secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 

Connecticut AssocraTion—Rev. N. Ellsworth Cornwall, ’62, presi- 
dent; John D. Irving, ’96, secretary, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

District oF CoLumBia AssociaTion—Marcus Benjamin, ’78S, 
president; George O. Totten, Jr., ’91F.A., secretary, 808 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Itirnoris AssociaTion—Victor Elting, ’91, president ; William M. L. 
Fiske, Jr., 1900, secretary and treasurer, 240 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Inprana AssociATtion—Oscar L. Pond, 1902L, president ; Mark H. 
Miller, 1907L, secretary, Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Kansas City Association—Hon. H. L. McCune, ’86L, president ; 
Lester W. Hall, 1901L, secretary, 304 Fidelity Trust Company Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kentucky Assocration—George G. Briggs, ’88L, president; F. A. 
Busse, 1903S, secretary, 800 Third Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louis1anAa AssocIATION—Ralph J. Schwarz, 1905L, president; 
Leslie Brewer Smith, 1905, secretary and treasurer, 6024 Hurst Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mapison (Wisconsin) AssociaAtion—John L. Kind, 1906Ph.D., 
president; C. W. Stoddart, 1900, secretary, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

MicHIGAN ASSOCIATION—E. Taylor Tappey, ’79M, president; 
Theodore A. McGraw, Jr., 1902M, secretary, 73 Cass Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

MINNESOTA ASssOCcIATION—N. M. Cross, ’89L, president; William 
A. Schaper, 1901Ph.D., secretary and treasurer, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION—Paul F. Eve, ’80M, president; Eugene 
Tavenner, 1901, secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION—Harley G. Moorhead, 1902L, president; 
Dr. H. B. Alexander, 1901Ph.D., secretary, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

New Encranp AssociaTtion—Frederick R. Kneeland, ’99S, presi- 
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dent; Franklin S. Hoyt, 1905A.M., secretary and treasurer, care 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

New Jersey Associration—Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, ’83, presi- 
dent; Arthur F. Egner, 1903, secretary, Prudential Building, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

NortH CaroLtina AssocrATIon—Charles L. Raper, 1902Ph.D., 
president; Henry J. Highsmith, T.C., secretary and treasurer, Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina. 

Ouro AssocIATION (CLEVELAND )—H. G. Sherman, ’80M, president ; 
Paul L. Haworth, 1906Ph.D., secretary and treasurer, care The Bur- 
rows Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ouro (CENTRAL) AssocIATION (CoLuMBUS)—Branch of Ohio As- 
sociation: Professor F. P. Graves, vice-president Ohio Association, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Paris AssocraTion—Rev. John B. Morgan, ’64, president; Charles 
F. Beach, Jr., ’81L, secretary, 95 rue des Petits-Champs, Paris, France. 

PHILADELPHIA AssociATIoN—Lemuel Whitaker, ’81, president ; 
Stanley Kidder Wilson, 1902, secretary and treasurer, St. James Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis AssocraTtion—Hon. Julius S. Walsh, ’64L, president; 
George M. Tuttle, ’88, ’91M, secretary and treasurer, 4519 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

VirGINIA AssocriATION—M. A. Martin, A.M. 1905, president ; Jack- 
son Davis, A.M. 1908, secretary and treasurer, Petersburg, Va. 

WasHiIncToN AssociaTION—J. Y. C. Kellogg, 1906L, president; 
Guy S. Peterkin, ’95M, secretary, Alaska Building, Seattle, Washington. 

WESTERN NEW York Assocration—Orson J. Weimert, 1900L, 
president; Ernest L. Tilden, 1902L, secretary, Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION—Dr. Richard B. Faulkner, 
"75M, president; Henry N. Moore, 1908, secretary and treasurer, 
Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wisconsin Assocrat1on—General Charles King, ’65, president; H. 


W. Buemming, ’95F.A., secretary, 521 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


